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EDITORIAL 


UR first and most welcome duty is to offer our homage 
and obedience to the new Vicar of Christ, our Holy 
Father Pope John XXIII. Just as almost the whole world 
mourned the loss of his great predecessor, whose strong person- 


ality, acute mind and deep goodness caught the imagination of | 


Catholics and non-Catholics alike, so the personality of the present 
Pope, in many ways very different, has impressed itself, even so 
early in his pontificate, upon the mind of the public at large by his 
energy, his almost homely accessibility and his genuine humility. 

We are glad to be able to pay our homage to His Holiness in 
the number annually devoted to the cause of Christian unity. 
His wide experience as representative of the Holy See in the 
Near East and in France has brought him into close contact with 
the Eastern Orthodox Church and with the work for unity which 
is specially characteristic of French Catholicism. We feel confident 
that his sympathies will naturally engage him in promoting, 
throughout the whole of Christendom, a Catholic ecumenism 
loyal to the teaching of the Church and the directives of the Holy 
See, such as was initiated and encouraged by his great predecessor. 

The present Unity number has three things for its particular 
aim; to show the terms and the spirit in which Catholics can pray 
for Christian unity, to illustrate ecumenical work on the continent 
and in particular one way in which the ecumenical dialogue is 
actually being carried out there under the authority of the 
hierarchy, and to give Catholics some idea of what responsible 
non-Catholic ecumenists think of the ecumenical work of their 
Catholic counterparts. 

One country differs greatly from another in the conditions 
under which Catholic ecumenists must work. We are not suggest- 
ing that what is being done in Germany, for instance, can be 
immediately adopted here. The time is not yet ripe for so great 
an advance, and in all these matters our own. Bishops are the only 
lawfully constituted judges. But it is good and useful for us to 
know the lines along which Catholic ecumenists elsewhere are 
pioneering new methods with the full approbation of authority. 

The present Editor is relinquishing his position owing to his 
election as Provincial of the English Province. He wishes to thank 


; 
| 
| 
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writers for and readers of Tue Lire oF THE Spirit for their kindness 
to him during his two and a half years of editorship, and to 
recommend to them his successor, Fr Edmund Hill, 0.r., whose 
name will be by no means unfamiliar to them. 


a 


THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 
Victor WHITE, O.P. 
The Substance of an Address given at Cambridge in 1957 


prayer for unity. A time, therefore, not so much for talking 
and listening to each other about our divisions and how we 
might heal them, but rather for talking and listening to God— 
trying to see our divisions with his eyes, and asking for his unity. 
This octave—or eight days—of prayer for unity all began about 
fifty years ago at a place called Graymoor in the State of New 
York. A small community of very Catholic-minded clergymen of 
the American Episcopalian Church lived there, trying to follow 
the rule and way of life of St Francis. They called themselves— 
they are still called—Friars of the Atonement. They were not, so 
r as I know, very distinguished theologians or what we should 
regard as abnormally saintly men; just sincere, hard-headed and 
ard-working American pastors living a community life. But 
they were disturbed men, who were genuinely concerned about 
the curious position in which they found themselves—even though 
at position was no fault or making of their own. For here they 
ere, very Catholic-minded, yet belonging to a denomination 
hich was not recognized to be Catholic by most Catholics. 
ere they were, trying to follow St Francis, yet out of com- 
qunion with the Church of St Francis and with the Church 
authorities to whom St Francis had been so devoted and obedient. 
But I suspect that there must have been something still deeper 
nd more serious that was disturbing them, and which induced 
hem to start and propagate this octave of prayer. For, as we have 
seen, they called themselves Friars or Brothers of the Atonement. 
hat meant that they were especially dedicated to what the Lord 
esus did on the Cross. And what he did on the Cross was a work 
of atoning, of ‘at-one-ing’, of reuniting men with God and among 


I: cannot be emphasized too strongly that this is an octave of 
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themselves. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself’ 
(2 Cor. v, 19). In and by Jesus Christ the Son, we who were 
sinners and separated from God—and from one another—were 
enabled to become sons of the Father and brothers to each other 
in the power of the Spirit. The atoning work of the Lord was to 
unite us in the very unity of the Godhead itself. 

This reunion of man with God, in the very unity of God, 
brought with it a new principle of unity among men: not just a 
man-made unity, but a God-made unity, a work of the God- 
Man Jesus Christ. In the beginning, as St Paul told the Athenians, 
‘God made one all mankind to dwell upon the whole face of the 


earth . . . that they should seek God, if haply they may feel after | 


him or find him’. (Acts xvii, 26f:) But man had lost his original 


| 


unity with God, and so become self-centred instead of God- | 
centred—and hence divided into countless peoples, tribes, | 


religions, deceived and deceiving, hating one another, killing one 
another. True, there was a chosen people: a people who were to 
learn slowly how self-centredness could be overcome by faith, 
prayer and sacrifice, and so God could be their centre of unity 
again. But still it was only one, small and constantly backsliding 
people; not a world-wide, universal congregation or church for 
all men. They, by God’s grace, prepared and foreshadowed the 
situation in which God in Christ could come and perform his 
at-one-ing work. They did not, and could not, achieve it. 

But let us go back to Graymoor. We may suppose that the 
members of that little community were very troubled indeed 
when they saw that, notwithstanding Christ’s atoning work, not 
only was mankind still divided, but that the very members of his 


atoning body were too. Those, that is to say, who had been reborn 


by baptism and become his members, and who acknowledged 
him as Lord, were themselves separated into ‘denominations’, 
instead of being united openly in one universal Church. As they 
beheld the terrible sight of divided Christendom, and their own 
place within it, they must have known that it was something 
which they could not put right. For the unity which Jesus had 
made and for which he had prayed was not any sort of unity 
which could be patched up by human efforts. It was the very 
unity of the Trinity communicated to men: ‘I pray that they may 
be one, as thou Father in me, and I in thee; that they also may be 


one in us’. (John xvii, 21.) The Church, the unity of the Church, 
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was God’s making, Christ’s making; and could never be some- 
thing they themselves could make. It could never come from 
human devising, planning, discussions, negotiations. Whatever 
unity could be achieved that way would not be the unity of the 
Church of Christ. ‘Other foundation no man can lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ (1 Cor. iii, 11.) 

Since it must be God’s work, Christ’s work, it had to be put 
into his hands, and be a doing of his will. And that meant that, 
so far as we are concerned, it must be a work of prayer: prayer 
that God would do what we are unable to do and he alone can do. 
And prayer that we would not stand in the way of Christ’s atoning 
work and intentions, but would have the light, the grace, the 
humility and the strength to co-operate with them. 

So these Friars of the Atonement set about to pray, and per- 
suade others, especially their fellow Anglicans, to pray with them. 
Not, of course, only during one week of the year, but constantly. 
But these eight days each year, they suggested, might be specially 
evoted to the purpose. 

Why these particular days—January 18th to 25th? 
January 18th has been known in many lands and for many 
enturies by the rather strange name of ‘St Peter’s Chair Day’. It 
is a minor feast of St Peter, which has long been celebrated to 
ommemorate his making his home, his headquarters, in Rome. 
imon Peter, the first of the apostles, was the first to acknowledge 
hat the Son of Man was the Son of God, the Messiah. To his, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’, Jesus had replied, 
Thou art Petros, and on this petra (or Rock) I will build my 
hurch’. (Matt. xvi, 18.) Perhaps the little Graymoor com- 
unity was not yet quite clear what all that might imply. But 
ne thing anyway was clear. The Lord had said, ‘I will build my 
hurch’: not, ‘you will build my Church’; nor, ‘you will build 
our Church’; still less, “you will build your churches’. So once 
gain it was clear that what was needed was prayer. The Church, 
he oneness of the Church, was something that only God and his 
hrist could build, and from him only must it be sought. 
| January 25th was already in their own Anglican (as well as in 
e Roman) calendar the commemoration of the Conversion of 
t Paul: one of the most momentous events in the history of the 
orld. The day when Saul of Tarsus was turned into Paul, apostle 
f the nations, has had incalculable consequences for history ever 
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since. For on that day this man Saul, breathing hatred and 


slaughter for the little band of followers of Jesus of Nazareth, was _ 


thrown from his high horse on the way to Damascus. The voice 
came to him, ‘Why dost thou persecute me?’ And he answered 
with the question, “What wilt thou have me to do’. What the 
Lord had for him to do was to turn that little band of Jews into 
a worldwide Catholic Church, in fact as well as theory. And we 
know how Saul turned Paul, like Simon turned Peter, was to end 
his days and shed his blood for Christ in that same city of Rome 
—the capital and centre of the world in those days. 


A few years after they had started this octave—in 1909—the | 


community at Graymoor found the answer, so far as they them- | 
selves were concerned, to their prayer for unity. And they found | 
it in communion with that See of Peter in Rome. But they did 
not stop praying, and there was still plenty to pray for. Christen- 


dom was still divided, whatever solution they personally had | 
found. They had promoted the Unity Octave in the Anglican 


communion where it grew and spread, but they also took it with 
them. And then a rather surprising thing happened. This Anglican- 


born observance was taken up by Roman Catholics, and in) 


comparatively few years spread throughout the whole Roman 
Catholic Church. Before very long it was encouraged by several 


bishops and then by the Pope himself: Every year the Pope takes _ 


part in it, and has blessed and encouraged it in many ways. 
Then, in the years between the two world wars, came the 
Abbé Paul Couturier; and it is to this good French priest that we 
owe the spread of this observance, and especially outside the 
Roman Catholic Church. The idea seems to be being put around 
that the Abbé started another, a quite different, week of prayer, 
almost in opposition to the original one. So far as I have under- 
stood him, nothing could have been further from his wishes or 
intentions. True, he preferred the word ‘week’ (semaine) to the 
rather sacristy word, ‘octave’; but we should not hold that against 
him. True, he knew that other Christians could not use the same 
forms of prayer that some of his own Roman Catholic co- 
religionists were using. He was so ardent an apostle of unity, 
that he would surely have detested the idea of splitting united 
prayer for unity itself into two rival observances. Had he wished 
to start another observance (and I can find no evidence at all for 
such a wish), he would surely not have chosen the very same days. 


; 
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But the Abbé did say something very important about it 
which, though obvious enough, had not been said clearly before. 
He said, in effect: “Let us all pray for unity at this one and the 
same time; all of us who acknowledge Christ as our Lord, 
whatever our traditions and denominations may be. You do not 
have to have the same worries or beliefs as those Friars of the 
Atonement; you don’t have to hold with the Pope or with what 
the Pope holds in order to pray for unity. Do not leave it all to 
us R.C.s. We are all concerned in this; and we all should become 
aware of the crime of our divisions, and seek that God’s will may 
be done in this matter. We must all seck that, and only that, 
whether we be R.C. or C. of E. or Orthodox or Methodist or 
Baptist—or whatever we may be. And that is something we can 
and must do without any disloyalty to our different traditions, 
and indeed in full loyalty to them, for all of them teach us to 
pray, “Not my will, but thine, be done”. We can and must pray 
for this without first changing our allegiance, but also without 
prejudice to what God’s answer may be. And it is his answer that 
matters: “Thy will be done’; “What wilt thou have me to do?”’ 

So this is a time of prayer to God for unity. Discussion among 
ourselves, meetings, forums about unity can, of course, be much 
more interesting—and perhaps much easier. But in those we shall 
never find the answer. But prayer—putting the problem before 
God, recognizing our perplexity, our impotence, our guilt; 
asking his light, his guidance, his will and his strength to accom- 
plish it—that will assuredly be answered, though possibly in 
surprising and disagreeable ways. 

So, although I am billed to talk about “Catholicism and Unity’ 
[ have preferred to talk about ‘Prayer for Unity’. But there is 
one thing I must say about the Roman Catholic position; not to 
argue about the matter, but just to give you some idea about how 
urgent is this need for prayer, how serious are our divisions. 

There is, thank God, much about which all of us here are 
agreed; more still about which some of us are agreed. But there 
s, as you know, one fundamental point which distinguishes us 
Roman Catholics from most other Christians . We believe quite 
imply that one only Catholic and Apostolic Church, visibly 
inited as one body, made by Christ to continue his atoning work 
ind teaching, is not only something that certainly did exist, and 
which we hope and pray will exist, but which also does exist here 
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and now. And when I say we believe it, 1 do not mean that we 
just think it, or merely know it as a conclusion of theological or 
historical research—still less do I mean that we necessarily like it. 
But I mean that it is part and parcel of our faith in Jesus Christ— 
in what he is and said, did and still does. I do not intend to argue 
about that now. I only want to state that this is an essential part 
of our faith, and we cannot deny it without denying our faith 


and our Lord. We cannot believe that any amount of human | 


stupidity or weakness, any number of schisms, any impoverish- 


ment of numbers or even of the worthiness of the members of | 
the visible Church which Christ started, can ever destroy it | 
—however terribly and cruelly it wounds it. Nor can any of these | 
things make his promises ineffective or annihilate that visible body | 


which he started, and which we find in the Acts continuing what | 
he ‘began to do and teach’ in the Gospels. We believe that though | 


Christians may be divided, the visible Church which Jesus built 
never can be. Our faith in Jesus and in his Church is one and the 
same faith, and we Roman Catholics believe that we may on no 
account betray it without betraying our Lord and Master. 

This being our faith, we believe it our task to bear witness to it 
in divided Christendom, whatever the cost; even though we are 


often aware that, in other respects, many of us are very poor | 
witness-bearers to the Christ-life, and that many who are separated | 


from us seem more Christlike than many among ourselves. There 
can be no ‘holier than thow’ attitude towards Church unity among 
any of us. But, believing these things, we Roman Catholics believe 
that we must pray, and that yet at the same time we have to say 
No to many of the other enterprises for reunion around us. We 
believe that the unity of the Church, and her visible unity as a 
single corporate body of men, is something given, Christ-made, 
still and always existing. So we have to say No, however regret- 
fully, to anything which might suggest otherwise, and which is 


inspired, however sincerely, by different beliefs. We cannot our-_ 


selves participate in anything which seeks to make a united Church, 
for our faith assures us that it is already made, and by the Lord 
himself. Nor can we participate in anything, such as ‘united 


services, which would imply that our divisions do not matter, — 


or that we are able to be united in any body other than that which 
the Lord himself has made and appointed. We are thankful that 


this is becoming better understood among our separated brethren. 
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This is so especially among those who are, in other respects, the 
most opposed to us, at the ‘extreme left’ of Protestantism. Karl 
Barth states what is also our position when he writes: 

There is no way of escape from the visible to the invisible 
Church. . . . If there is a problem here which asks for solution 
—and indeed there is—it is one which concerns the invisible as 
directly as it concerns the visible Church; if we hearken to 
Christ we shall be sure of that... . We have no right to explain 
the multiplicity of the Churches at all. We have to deal with 
it as we deal with sin, our own and others, to recognize it as a 
fact, to understand it as the impossible thing which has intruded 
itself, as guilt which we must take upon ourselves, without the 
power to liberate ourselves from it. We must not allow our- 
selves to acquiesce in its reality; rather we must pray that it be 
forgiven and removed, and be ready to do whatsoever God’s 
will and command may enjoin in respect of it... . 

The union of the Churches is too great a matter to be the 

~ result of a movement, however cautious and far-sighted. . . . 
From this point of view I am not distressed by the well-known 
and widely regretted attitude of the Roman See towards union 
movements past and present. It was and is needful that someone 
somewhere should make a stand against the excessive claims of 
all Church movements, and assert that the union of the Churches 
is a thing which cannot be manufactured, but must be found 
and confessed, in subordination to that already accomplished 
oneness of the Church which is in Jesus Christ. It is in this 
sense that I understand the papal refusal to take a hand in the 
efforts which have hitherto been made towards union. And in 
this sense I would say that in those circles which are rightly 
pre-occupied with the thought of union it is impossible to be 
too cautious about ‘open’ Communion Services and the like. 

“Much that is beautiful in itself is a very long way from being 
true, far therefore from being enjoined upon us or even per- 
missible. (The Church and the Churches, pp. 26, 27, 47-49.) 
Christian disunity is not, we believe, just a matter of ‘unhappy 
livisions’ which we can either gloss over or patch up. As Barth 
ays, it is sin. St Thomas said that schism is one of the worst and 
nost grievous of sins. For it is not just against human friendliness 
nd mutual tolerance, but against genuine neighbourly charity, 
gainst divine love for one another. It is against the Atonement, 
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the work of Jesus Christ himself. It is against our own baptism, for 
as many of us as have been baptized have been baptized into his 
death, so that there be for us one Lord, one faith, one baptism, as 
surely as there is one Father of us all (Eph. iv, 5). 

‘Sin?’ you may ask. ‘But it is not my fault. I didn’t do it! I 
don’t even want it. I hate it too. I was just born and brought up 
in a Christendom I found divided.’ 

Very true—in all probability. Who, then, are we to blame? 
Our forefathers? Are we to maintain that all the Catholics in the 
sixteenth century were blameless, and that it was all the fault of 
the Protestants? Or vice versa? Or blame it all on the greed of 
medieval ecclesiastics or of those who would despoil them, the 
arrogance of Tetzel, the neuroses of Luther, the charms of Anne 
Boleyn? No, indeed, we must leave judgment to God. We are 
all under sin, though we ourselves have not initiated this sin— 
just as most of us believe that we have all inherited an original 
sin which we personally did not commit. But we cannot acquiesce 
in the one any more than in the other: we have to seek God’s 
ways out of both. We are, in this matter of Church unity, in a 
guilty situation which challenges each of us here and now. We 
cannot live now in a united Church which only once was or one 
day will be. We have to put our position before God, his Christ, 
his will, here and now. ‘What wilt thou have me to do?’ 

So prayer for unity, repentance for disunity, does not mean just 
praying for and being repentant for the other fellow. It is too easy 
Just to pray for the other fellow: that will never hurt us or make 
any demands upon us. When our Lord prays that his followers 
may all be one, that does not mean everybody else, but not you 
and me. Prayer for our own unity in Christ’s body may be very 
demanding indeed—it may be answered in quite unexpected and 
even painful ways. Let us make no mistake about it: a real Christ- 
given unity of the Church is bound to hurt, for it is going to 
mean the end of separate Churches and of the attachments and 
loyalties which in their separate ways they have evoked. Prayer 
for unity is likely to lead to sacrifice for unity; the sacrifice of 
much we hold most dear, to which we are most accustomed, 
which we most take for granted, and perhaps the adoption of 
much that is the opposite of all that. We cannot tell in advance of 
our prayer; but in prayer for unity according to God’s will we 
may fd much that we would rather not. 
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Peace, unity—we all want that. But the peace which Christ 
brings is very unlike what we usually think of as peace. When he 
was born, the angels proclaimed peace on earth to men of good 
will. But when he grew up he said he brought not peace but a 
sword. His peace, his unity, is not ours: ‘Peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth do I give to 
you (John xiv, 27). The peace and unity of God literally passeth 
our understanding (Phil. iv, 7)—and often all that we might 
think reasonable and friendly and sensible. It is a peace which is 
found only in faith and the prayer of faith. And we should be 
ready for that prayer to lead to sacrifice, our sharing in the 
Lord’s atoning sacrifice. 

All that I have been trying to say has been expressed daily in 
the Roman liturgy long before this octave was thought of. The 
priest is there before the slain Lamb of God, with nothing of his 
own but his sins. Presently he and the congregation will take the 
atoning victim into themselves, and become one Bread, one 
Body, with him and with one another. But before they do so, the 
priest in the name of all speaks thus to the Lord before him: 

‘O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst to thy apostles, Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you: look not on our sins but on 
the faith of thy Church, and vouchsafe to pacify and unite her in 
accordance with thy will.’ 


NY, 


ASKING OTHERS TO PRAY FOR US! 


HELLE GEORGIADIS 


Ck: week of prayer for Christian unity culminates with 


the feast of the conversion of St Paul on January 2sth. St 

Paul is probably the most energetic and tireless worker 

for unity whom the Church has ever known. Many passages in 

St Paul’s epistles are devoted to the theme of unity and the 
epistles themselves bear witness to his work for it. 

But when we read these epistles we are struck immediately by 


1 A talk given during the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, 1957, and reprinted here 
from Sobornost, June 1958, with the kind permission of the Editor. 
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St Paul’s tremendous sense of the power of intercession and its 
importance in the life of Christians. Thus he writes to the Romans: 
‘For God is my witness . . . that without ceasing I make 
mention of you always in my prayers’ (Rom. i, 9). 
and he tells the Colossians how 
‘Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ, saluteth 
you, always labouring fervently for you in prayers, that ye 
may stand perfect and complete in all the will of God’. 
(Golsivsis2:) 
and to Timothy he says: 
‘without ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my prayers 
night and day’. (2 Tim. i, 3.) 
There are many similar passages in St Paul’s epistles, and we 
find him also asking his fellow Christians to pray for him. At the 
conclusion of his second epistle to the Thessalonians he writes: 
‘brethren, pray for us, that the word of the Lord may have 
free course and be glorified, even as it is with you’. (2 Thess. 
i, a 
pee prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving’ 
he tells the Colossians, and adds ‘withal praying also for us that 
God would open unto us a door of utterance, to speak the 
mystery of Christ’. (Col. iv, 2, 3.) ‘I beseech you brethren’ he 
writes to the Romans, ‘that ye strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me; that I may be delivered from them that _ 
do not believe in Judea, and that my service which I have for 
Jerusalem may be accepted of the saints.’ (Rom. xv, 30, 31.) 
Why does St Paul put such a high value on intercession? One 
reason is his conviction that Christian prayer is heard by God, 
even when, as St Paul knew from personal experience, God’s 
immediate answer is a ‘no’ hiding the ereater gift he will bestow 
in his own time. But there is a more important reason for St 
Paul, one which touches more deeply on the place of intercession 
in the divine plan for our salvation. St Paul’s vivid awareness of 
the true meaning of spiritual life enabled him to see an answer to 
that question which must have puzzled all of us at some time or 
other: why, if God knows our needs better than we know them 
ourselves, and since his will is for our good and he has already 
won the victory for us in Christ, why does God invite us, indeed 


command us, to ask him for those things which he already wills 
to give us? 
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St Paul gives an answer to this question in his second epistle to 
the Corinthians. He is writing to his friends in Corinth to tell 
them of the many misfortunes and dangers which he has suffered 
and the consolations and deliverance which he has received, and 
he tells the Corinthians how their prayers have helped to procure 
these mercies: 

“Ye also helping together by prayer for us, that for the gift 

bestowed upon us by the means of many persons, thanks 

may be given by many on our behalf’. (2 Cor. i, 11.) 
We learn two things from St Paul here: First, that all prayer, even 
when it is a direct petition for some immediate need, is ultimately 
an act of thanksgiving, of praise and worship of God. And this is 
so because the fulfilment of the prayer of petition is not in the 
gift which it elicits from God, but rather it is in the opening of 
the floodgates of thanksgiving which the gift received evokes in 
us, God’s creatures. As our sense of gratitude to God deepens, so 
we become better able to turn away from preoccupation with 
ourselves and to worship God as he is, wholly adorable in himself. 

And secondly, St Paul reminds us that because the purpose of 
intercessory prayer does not rest in the gift received but in the act 
of praise and thanksgiving evoked, this prayer is not limited by 
time or space or the immediate need which prompts it, and once 
offered to God it becomes a fresh source of praise for ever and 
ever. We can see from this that by not asking God for things, and 
by not sharing in each other’s petitions, we are missing many 
occasions of praising him in heaven. And, moreover, we are 
withholding from God the thanksgiving and praise which is 
his due. 

But there is something more. We here are bound by the 
limitations imposed by the sins and imperfections of our earthly 
existence: often we fail to recognize the gifts which God gives in 
answer to our prayers and so we fail to thank him for them. And 
often, too, we fail to thank God even when we do recognize that 
we have received what we have asked him for. Only the saints in 
heaven can discern the full measure of God’s gifts to us and can 
also rejoice unselfishly in his bounty. Thus if we ask the saints in 
heaven to pray for us, we can be certain that they at least will 
praise God with unceasing thanksgiving for his goodness to us. 

Why then do we not more often call on the saints to pray with 
us and for our petitions: We cannot imagine that they have 
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ceased to be able to pray to God, or that they no longer care about 
their fellow-men on earth. We know that the saints are more 
deeply and truly one with Christ in obedience and adoration of 
God’s will now, in eternity, than ever they were in their earthly 
lifetimes. Can we imagine that St Paul, who wrote so passionately 
of his prayerful concern for his fellow Christians, ceased to be 
interested when he was caught up into the fulness of eternal life 
in Christ? Is he not rather saying, as he once said to the Philippians: 
‘I thank my God upon every remembrance of you, always 
in every prayer of mine for you all making request with joy’ 
(Phil. i, 3, 4)? 

If we take St Paul seriously, it opens to us a whole new world 
of prayer for unity: one in which there is no longer just a question 
of ‘a week of prayer for Christian unity’, in which we ask all 
members of different denominations present here to join. We 
shall enter a world of prayer which spans eternity, in which we 
shall ask all the saints to share in offering this petition for Christian 
unity to God. 

Only we must be careful not to think vaguely of the saints as a 
kind of nebulous shining cloud. The sheer numbers of the saints 
may give us this sense of an enormous undifferentiated mass. But 
they are not undifferentiated to God—each saint is unique, 
uniquely loved by God and uniquely capable of praising in the 
manner for which God created him. No, the saints are wholly 
personal, more so since they have been released from the bondage 
of this world than ever before. Asking the saints for their prayers 
is not like sending out a general circular letter, it is a personal 
invitation to each one. We begin by asking the saints whom we 
know best and gradually we shall find that this circle of friendship 
is an. ever-widening one. We shall find that one saint introduces 
us to another, perhaps one for whom they themselves had a 
special love. Each friendship will teach us something new about 
God, open to us a new window through which God’s glory shines 
in a wholly unsuspected and ever-wonderful way. 

We shall get to know more and more among all those friends 
of Jesus throughout the long course of history who are closest to 
him in love; and among them, Mary, his mother, who of all the 
saints most supremely carries in her heart the passion of Christ’s 
love for men and his burning desire that we may all be one in 
him. For many the idea of asking the saints for their prayers will 
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be unfamiliar, perhaps even it may seem a scandal. As a member 
of the Orthodox Church I believe that the Orthodox Christians 
have a real contribution to offer in this matter: a contribution 
that will help all of us to pray more deeply and fervently for 
Christian unity. 

For centuries the Orthodox faithful have lived and prayed in 
conscious fellowship with the saints. To us, asking the saints for 
their prayers is as natural as asking our friends to pray for us. This 
is not just a private devotional practice. In the Liturgy of the 
Orthodox Church, at the Holy Eucharist itself, we explicitly 
unite our prayers with the prayers of the saints and we ask them 
for their intercessions. Death cannot separate us from our fellow- 
Christians and we are all one in Christ in the offering of worship 
to God. By asking the saints to pray for us we grow in awareness 
of our unity within the Body of Christ, and we come to realize 
chat this unity extends beyond the barriers of time and space and 
he fimitude of our own earthly lives. And as this fellowship with 
he saints of all ages deepens, we begin to understand more truly 
he great mystery of eternal life of which we have already been 
made partakers by our baptism. 

Often when we pray for Christian unity we feel frustrated 
yecause the day of its realisation on earth seems so remote, indeed 
sften it seems infinitely unattainable. If, however, we ask the 
aints to pray for us too, we shall already be drawing closer to the 
sompany of heaven: our prayer for unity, instead of seeming 
yarren because it does not immediately result in the end we expect 
wr desire, will itself become a source of new hope and fellowship. 
We shall be experiencing already that quality of Christian unity 
which transcends time and space and sin, and is of the very essence 
yf eternal life in Christ. We shall find that our own concepts of 
christian unity will progressively give place to an ever-growing 
yonder and expectation of what the fulness of unity in the Church 
ruly means. 

And when the day of fulfilment comes in God’s own time, our 
oy and thanksgiving for God’s gift of unity among Christians on 
arth, will be taken up by the great chorus of the saints in heaven 
vyhom we have asked to pray for us: 

‘that for the gift bestowed upon us by means of many 
persons, thanks may be given by many on our behalf”. 
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NEARER TO GOD MEANS NEARER TO 
EACH OTHER 


THOMAS SARTORY, O.S.B. 


[This article is a translation of Vom Sinn dieser Tage (‘On the 
Significance of These Days’), the opening talk by the Editor of Una 
Sancta at the joint retreat for Catholics and Protestants held in July 
1957 at the Abbey of Niederaltaich in Lower Bavaria. Seventy people 
took part in this retreat, exactly half of them Catholic and half Protestant. 
The Protestants were nearly all Lutheran pastors and theologians. From 
both the Protestant and the Catholic side the results were wholly 
positive. Archbishop Lorenz Jaeger, representative of the German 
Bishops’ conference on ecumenical questions, wrote a personal letter of 
welcome to those who attended the retreat, and afterwards declared that 
this sort of meeting on a spiritual basis was the most fruitful and promis- 
ing of all ecumenical work. An Evangelical theologian from Eastern 
Germany remarked that he had learnt at this retreat that the approach 
to the interdenominational problem was better made meditando than 
disputando. It is planned to hold a similar retreat at Niederaltaich 
every year, and indeed the second of the series has already taken place. 

We print this talk in Tue Lire oF THE Spirit because it is very 
instructive for us in England to know about the boldness of some of the 
ecumenical activities in which Catholics on the Continent are taking 
part. But the Editor feels that he must make it perfectly plain that he 
does not necessarily agree with everything Pater Sartory says. The very 
special context in which the talk was given must be borne in mind, but 
even so the Editor considers that much of what follows would need 
thorough elucidation before it could be wholly acceptable. 


AY I begin by welcoming you to the Haus der Begegnung 
(meeting house) and to the Abbey of Niederaltaich. We 


have come together for a singular enterprise, and as far 

as I know nothing of the sort has taken place before since Christen- 

dom became divided. We, Protestant and Catholic Christians, 
are to spend these days of spiritual retreat together. . . . 

Regarding reunion, nothing could be further from the spirit of 

Niederaltaich than any expectation of patent solutions. We do not 
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much care for over-simplified and smooth formulae. But we do 
know this; it is certainly not contentious thought, nor is it even 
only strenuous intellectual effort that will heal the wounded Body 
of Christ. The forces conducive to reunion lie deeper, and must 
be sought on the level of a spiritual growing towards one another. 
And this coming nearer together in spirit should surely be well 
served by these coming days of shared retreat. 

In my letter of invitation I told the story of the Abbot whose 
monks asked him how they were to reach spiritual unity when 
they were all so different from one another in background and 
character. The Abbot replied by showing them a wheel, the hub 
at the centre, the rim at the circumference. Two points which 
may lie far apart on the rim, he said, come nearer together the 
more they follow the direction of the spokes which run from the 
rim to the hub. ‘In the measure in which you come nearer to God 
you will draw nearer to each other too. But the more you fall a 
prey to the world, the further apart you will grow.’ 

_ Days of spiritual retreat; that means days of listening to what 
God says to us and wants of us. I invited you here confidently 
hoping that you would bring with you hearts ready to listen with. 
We do not expect to emerge from this retreat re-united; the 
doctrinal differences are too great, they are, humanly speaking, 
unbridgeable. But we do know that we have been given much in 
common. We have a whole treasury of truth which we share, and 
we hold it too on one another’s behalf: That is what is consoling 
nowadays; more and more we witness how God’s grace triumphs 
even over the sin of our separation, in that God’s Holy Spirit is at 
work on both sides. We are separated by differences of faith, as 
regards the things de quibus creditur, as the theologians say; but 
there is a faith that may unite us too, the faith qua creditur. Faith, 
hope, and love, are what we Christians have in common. But 
perhaps the Protestant Christian believes, hopes and loves other- 
wise than the Catholic? The coming days will show to what 
extent we mean the same by these things; the form in which 
faith hope and love are known to each of us will become clearer 
through the elucidations of our respective spiritual fathers. I think 
we can say outright that a Catholic has a different experience of 
faith from a Protestant. On this point there are sure to be a 
number of differences which it is extremely difficult to tie down, 
owing to the fact that even within one’s own ranks not everything 
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can be reduced to one common denominator. For instance, the 
spirituality of a Benedictine is not the same as that of a Franciscan 
or a Jesuit. Devotional practices current in Germany are not the 
ones familiar to the Spanish or the South Americans. But nobody 
would dream of claiming priority for one or the other. In fact we 
may ask whether it is not precisely these differences in the practice 
of our faith that unite us, each stressing different aspect of faith 
and hope and love in a way unfamiliar to the other traditions. 
Where faith is concerned, the variety of our experience unites us, 
to our mutual gain, in the practice of our living faith. That is why, 
during our retreat, we want to listen not only to God but to our 
brethren too. It is often said of separated Christians that they have 
a disastrous habit of talking different languages. But this is not 
without its wholesome aspect, for on hearing the Gospel read in 
an unwonted tongue, we may be shaken out of our ruts, if only 
because of the necessity of coming to terms with the new form, 
and asking ourselves: ‘Is it or is it not the gospel?’ 

So listening should certainly be given priority during this 
retreat. We shall be attentive with the ear of the heart, as St 
Benedict said. This is not easy. For we all come from the 
tumultuous world where the many words easily drown the one 
essential word. Our minds are filled with the kaleidoscope of the 
world, and it is hard to keep our eyes clear for the essential thing. 
Now is a chance to learn afresh how to listen and how to see. For 
this, inward and outward silence are a sine qua non. So I would ask 
you kindly to give silence its place and to observe it specially 
from Compline each evening till morning service next day, and 
in all the passages and public rooms except the dining room. Of 
course discussion among us separated Christians is most necessary, 
and no doubt there will be many conversations. But let us allow 
our conversation to arise out of our silence, and only occur when 
we have listened intently with the ears of the heart... . 

I think it is not without significance that we place our acts of 
worship at the centre of our retreat. It is where the transition from 
abstract to concrete, from ideas to life, takes place. Some little 
time ago a Protestant theologian told of how he once visited the 
Orthodox Metropolitan Anastasius in Munich, and asked him to 
agree to discussions between his priests and Protestant pastors. The 
Metropolitan gave his consent, but when it came to drawing up 
questions for consideration, he remarked: ‘Tell your clergy that 
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they should attend our services, for they contain the whole sum 
of what we have to say in these talks’. 

There spoke great wisdom, a wisdom which our own theolo- 
gians would do well to take to heart. There is a theologia prima and 
a theologia secunda, as the Protestant Rudolf Schneider pointed 
out; “Many Western theologians wonder why Eastern theologians 
decline to take part in discussions. But they never refuse to talk 
about prayer, especially liturgical prayer. Indeed they consider, 
like Cyril of Jerusalem for instance, that God’s reality must first 
be experienced in the theologia prima before we can authentically 
discuss it. Dogma tells of the saving, life-giving acts of Christ, 
which include thanksgiving. The fact that dogma is given us in 
the Eucharist (which means thanksgiving) must not be by-passed, 
or our thinking will be blind and bloodless. Praise and thanks- 
giving for the whole abundance of the saving acts which our 
Lord works in us, coming to us in the celebrations of our 
ceremonies, that is theologia, that is the worship of God. God’s 
‘reality, the active part he takes in our salvation, is not primarily a 
matter for thought and rational speculation, but for thanksgiving, 

ratitude for the fact that our life has been saved by the act of God. 
Thankfulness for God’s saving acts, as they are known existentially, 
is theologia Prima; through which alone God’s reality is made 
accessible to mankind. “He honours me truly who offers me a 
sacrifice of praise’ (Ps. xlix, 23). Praise is the primary means of 
access to God’s reality. So our thinking about God needs to return 
to thanking, and to nourish itself there, if it is to be real. All 
theologia secunda, inherently dogmatic and doctrinal as it is, must 
be grounded in theologia prima. In the primitive Church the 
Eucharist was a source of dogma and doctrine, words of prayer 
turned into dogmatic statements, and the Eucharist formed its 
own dogma. 
~ Something else is now clear; behind our different ways of 
speaking about God and salvation lie a great variety of personal 
experiences. Teresa of Avila must have had a quite exceptional 
experience of God for the ground theme of her whole mystical 
theology to emerge in the phrase Dios solo basta, ‘God alone is 
enough’. And Martin Luther too must have had his own special 
experience to formulate as he did his views on law and Gospel 
and the troubled conscience. The variety of dogmatic assertions is 


backed by widely differentiated experiences of faith, and these 
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have to be explored if we want to come together in the field of 
doctrine too. That is why I think it is quite true to say that 
discussions between us are better held in a monastery than in a 
university. A few days ago I read what Erich Przywara has to say 
about the Reformation: ‘Reformation in mid-European history 
means what it says, it means reform. That is to say, back to the 
real form, the old original form of Christianity. It emerges in an 
absolute, which in the great historical reforms before it and along- 
side of it represented a certain acquisition. The Reformation is 
thus heir to the Cistercian reform, that of Deus caritas, God of the 
flaming love as opposed to the fossilized letter of the law; heir 
to the Benedictine reform of Joachim of Flora, that of Deus 
Spiritus libertas, God as spirit and freedom, for the overcoming of 
all mere externality, through worship in spirit and in truth; heir 
to the reform of St Francis, that of Deus paupertas crux, in contrast 
to a Church of pomp and splendour; heir to the Dominican 
reform, that of Deus Verbum, God of the Word and its proclama- 
tion as opposed to a misunderstood and lifeless liturgy; and 
finally it is true brother to the Spanish reform of Ignatius of 
Loyola, Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross, that of Deus gratia 
in media desperatione et nocte, God as sole grace, illuminating souls 
smitten with despair.’ 

We prick up our ears at such phrases. And now it is up to us 
to enquire how far the God of flaming love, God as Spirit and 
freedom, the God of poverty and the Cross, God of the Word 
and its proclamation, God as sole grace when pride collapses, is 
diminished or silent in our contemporary theology; to enquire 
too how far the Lutheran or Calvinist Reformation isolated and 
distorted these inherently Christian things. 

Now what emerges from all this is that we have bridgeheads 
across to one another, rising out of the depths of spiritual experi- 
ence. Bridges can be built in matters of ascetics and spiritual 
training, but their shape is not yet visible in theologia secunda. I 
am not suggesting that we should stop turning to our own saints 
for instruction, as we have done hitherto; what Thérése of 
Lisieux or P. Caussade or Abbot Chapman taught about God and 
grace and man is fundamentally Catholic, and at the same time 
to be found in the foundations of Protestantism. On the other 
hand the writings of the Reformers ought to be read for their 
spiritual content. It is hard work, for they wrote unsystematically, 
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but it is very rewarding, because a genuine attitude to life is 
revealed; they do not speak in abstractions but quite concretely. 
In Luther’s protest against metaphysics I recognize the protest of 
a religious man against abstraction. The chief Catholic witness 
for this kind of protest is Cardinal Newman. He was not a 
systematic writer either, but his whole endeavour was towards 
clarifying and ordering reality. His distinction between ‘real’ and 
‘notional’ penetrated his entire theology. The keyword of his 
theological thought was ‘realization’. We have to make this 
reality our very own; for Newman there is no such thing as a 
purely notional attitude, a purely theoretical one. 

On this same subject the Orthodox Metropolitan Seraphim 
also has a word to say: “Existentialism consists in this, that at the 
bottom of our view of the world and our conception of life we 
find, not thought, not the abstract idea, but concrete reality in 
process of realization. And what we are aiming at is not tran- 
quillity of mind, but precisely this, realization. Here we have a 
_ protest against the abstraction of both materialism and idealism 
as philosophies; a protest against the shaping of our lives accord- 
ing to abstract conceptions. For the Orthodox, religion is not a 
theoretical or theological system, but really and truly a key to 
life; a ‘theory’ only in the Greek meaning of the word, a con- 
templation of God and at the same time a becoming-God, a 
theosis. This explains why there is in Orthodoxy no coherent 
system of dogma.’ (This is the account of H. von Rautenfeld.) 

Three witnesses from three different denominations, Luther, 
Newman, and Seraphim. One heart-felt concern surely making 
for a bridge between separated Christians. I think it is now clear 
why we hold retreats together, and why prayer and public worship 
take first place. 

And now let me say something that will make a fitting con- 
‘clusion. What can we expect as the outcome of our meeting? As I 
said earlier on, not reunion. And yet it will be union. You know 
how deeply we at Niederaltaich feel our debt in ecumenical 
matters to the late Abbé Couturier. Once, to express the aim of all 
this work, he coined the phrase, ‘Unity as and when the Lord 
wills’. And as a legacy he left us another term, which must not be 
misconstrued, but which does say something quite genuine and 
encouraging; he seized upon the remark of a colleague about a 
monastere invisible. It was Couturier’s great discovery to find 
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among praying souls astonishing vocations, people offering them- 
selves to God for Church unity, and enduring all sorts of trials, 
even mortal ones, for this cause. P. Villain tells in his biography 
of Couturier of a document found among his papers labelled 
‘Lives sacrificed for Christian Unity’. These Couturier considered 
to be the first martyrs of a new martyrology. And the existence 
of such a host of sanctified souls was to him a proof that the Holy 
Ghost was at work, building the ‘invisible monastery’ of Christian 
unity. An Anglican lady wrote to one of his colleagues as follows: 
‘If it is impossible for a visible cloister to exist without obedience 
to a religious community or order, it is equally impossible for an 
invisible cloister to live without a fellowship, community, or 
order of some kind. The order constituted by the invisible 
monastery of which the Abbé speaks is no other than the order of 
Jesus Christ Praying. It is with Jesus praying that it has found unity 
and finds it again and again in the totality of its prayer, and it is 
the Whole Christ Praying, head and members, in heaven and on 
earth. This cloister of the Order of Jesus Praying is called invisible, 
not because it is nebulous and has no precise existence, but on the 
contrary because it knows no bounds and exists in the concrete 
as God wills, in a variety of forms of orders, which in their totality 
are known to him alone. Sometimes it exists in denominational 
or inter-denominational groups, whose members know one 
another; sometimes even in visible cloisters which are dedicated 
to him for the furthering of the “unity he wills by the means he 
wills”; sometimes in groups of two or three, who are inwardly, 
and perhaps outwardly gathered together in his name; sometimes 
in isolated individuals; but always in the Whole Praying Christ in 
heaven and earth.’ 

Now I too could produce evidence as to the Order of Jesus 
Praying, and the monastére invisible. | have testimonies which I 
will make available to you in the course of these days, of whole 
communities who explicitly vowed to bind themselves and 
dedicate their life, prayer and sacrifice for Church Unity. They are 
Catholic, Protestant, and Anglican communities. And in addition 
there is an incalculable number of individual people praying 
quitely alone. As you know, it was at Niederaltaich that the 
custom began of lighting the Una Sancta candle on Thursday 
every week, as the day on which our Lord in his high-priestly 
prayer (John xvii) prayed for unity; a light to light the way for 
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people to come together and pray for unity together with our 
Lord. I have seen the candle burning in many places in Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
and England. I have received letters from all over the world, from 
the Mexican jungle and the primeval forests of South Africa, 
and from lands behind the Iron Curtain, telling me that the 
Thursday candle was lit there too. Is it not true evidence of a 
unity that goes deeper than all divisions? As we said before, all 
this must not be misinterpreted; the monastére invisible is not by 
any means an Ecclesia invisibilis, nor may we console ourselves 
with the thought that now everything is done that the Lord had 
in mind when he founded the Church. But we do know that this 
great mystery of God, the Church, has an invisible side too; and 
it seems as though the visible reunion of separated Christians 
may find its starting point on the invisible side of the Church. 
Indeed, I hope that by the end of this retreat the monastére invisible 
will have gone one more step nearer fulfilment. 

May I close with a remark of the Orthodox Metropolitan 
Plato of Kiev ({1891) : “The partition walls between the Churches 
do not reach up to heaven’. On this earth boundaries are drawn 
which for the sake of truth we dare not disregard; but above us, 
up in heaven, we have immeasurable scope and incalculable 
opportunities before us. Nearer to God means nearer to each 
other. Perhaps it is something like travelling by plane; the higher 
you soar the wider the horizon becomes, and the better you can 
see and order the things of the earth. From the earth itself they 
‘may appear inordinately high or deep or wide, but from above 
quite otherwise. 

So the purpose of these days of retreat for Protestant and 
Catholic Christians should be to gain height spiritually. But the 
propelling power of this high flying is, be it said once more, 
~ prayer and a listening with the ear of the heart, listening to God 
and to our brother. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


The following article represents a responsible Anglican view. Its author, 

the Rev. Francis House, is an Anglican living in Geneva in close 

official touch with the work of the World Council of Churches at its 

headquarters. The article is reprinted, by kind permission of the Editor, 

from Faith and Unity, the Journal of the Church Union Committee 
for the Defence of Church principles. 


S ‘Catholic Ecumenism’ a contradition in terms? Many 

Catholics inside and outside the Roman Church do in fact 

appear to consider that the ecumenical movement is a wholly 
Protestant phenomenon. References to the dangers of “pan- 
protestantism’ have been made in the Church Assembly itself! It 
is therefore interesting to note that a writer in Istina,1 the French 
Roman Catholic quarterly, considers that the use of the term 
‘oecuménisme catholique’ is fully justified, because the word 
‘ecumenism’ is properly used to designate ‘the totality of the 
attempts made by the Christian world for the restoration of 
Christian unity’. 

There is in fact a considerable ‘ecumenical movement’ in 
the Roman Catholic Church, especially in France and Germany 
but not by any means without its reflection in Rome. Roman 
Catholic ecumenists are more numerous on the continent than 
many Anglicans realize. Among those writing in French we may 
specially recall the names of Fathers Boyer, Lialine, Dumont, 
Couturier and Congar, while the Germans include Metzger 
(martyred by the Nazis), Pribilla and Sartory. Benedictines, 
Dominicans and Jesuits are all involved. Other Roman Catholic 
journals devoted specially to ecumenical questions include Unitas 
(Rome), Irenikon (Belgium), Vers l’unité chrétienne (France), Bulletin 
d Orientations Oecumeniques (Beyrout) and Una Sancta (Germany). 
Professor Gustav Thils of Louvain has written the most systematic 
study of the theological significance of the World Council of 
Churches,? Fr Edward Duff, s.j., is the author of an important 
book on the social thought of the Council.? Father Maurice 


I Fr M. J. Le Guillou, 0.v. Istina, 1956: pp. 333-356 and 416-442, especially page 422. 
2 Histoire doctrinale du mouvement oecumenique. E. M. Warny, Louvain 1955. 260 pp. 
3 The social thought of the W.C.C. Longmans, Green and Co., London 1956. 339 pp. 
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Punité chrétieane contains numerous documents of ‘catholic 
ecumenism’, and Fr Congar’s Chrétiens désunis: principes d’un 
‘oecuménisme’ catholique (the French edition is much to be preferred 
to the English), although it is now getting out of date in its 
historical references to the World Council, is still most valuable 
as a massive exposé of the Catholic concern for ecumenism. 

Nor is this Roman Catholic ecumenical thinking exterior to or 
isolated from the study work of the World Council itself. A group 
of Roman Catholic scholars has been meeting regularly for some 
years to study the major documents of the Council. The group 
made a much appreciated contribution to thinking about the 
main theme (‘The Christian Hope’) of the Second Assembly held 
at Evanston in 1954, and is currently engaged in work on the 
Lordship of Christ—one of the major concerns of the Council’s 
Division of Studies. 

This Catholic concern is not confined to a few monks and pro- 
fessors. In many dioceses of the Roman Church great efforts are 
being made to arouse the interest and enlist the prayers of the 
faithful. I have myself had the privilege of attending a crowded 
public meeting in the Diocese of Lyons at which a Polish priest 
who had worked in Britain gave a most cirenic account of the 
Church of England and the English Free Churches. An even more 
striking example is the recent publication in Germany of a popular 
Roman Catholic history of the ecumenical movement. The title 
is Christians Seek One Church: The Ecumenical Movement and 
Rome by J. P. Michael. There are statements and judgments in 
the book which leaders of the World Council regard as being 
seriously misleading; nonetheless the fact that thirty thousand 
copies of such a book have already been sold is an ecumenical 
event of some importance. A somewhat similar book was 
~ published in France in 1954 in the popular “Editions du Centurion’ 
of Paris. This is A la rencontre du Protestantisme by Fr Georges 
Tavard. In the article in Istina already cited, Fr Guillou says of 
this book that although it is brief, ‘nevertheless we find in it the 
best theological and psychological approach to the ecumenical 
problem’ (p. 420). 

It may be helpful to ‘non-Roman Catholics’ if we attempt to 
describe briefly some of the characteristic notes of this Roman 
Catholic ecumenical literature. The first note is penitence for 
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whatever human pride or lack of charity or spirit of partisanship 
on the part of the Catholics may have contributed to the begin- 
ning and continuation of divisions among Christians. Fr Tavard 
cites as an example of such ‘ecumenical penitence’ the speech 
of Cardinal Pole at the Council of Trent in 1545. The keynote 
of the speech was his declaration that ‘it is our ambition, our 
avarice, our cupidity, which have brought these evils upon the 
Kingdom of God’. A modern example would be the writings of 
Professor Karl Adam about Luther and the Reformation. There 
is an extraordinary difference between what he has to say about 
the justification for the protests of Protestantism, and popular 
Roman misrepresentation of the reformers and their motives. 
And there are many examples in the writings of the Abbé 
Couturier. We may refer especially to his appeal to priests in 
France to offer the Holy Sacrifice on St Bartholomew’s Day as 
an act of reparation for the massacre and for the ‘unjust conse- 
quences of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes’. 

A second condition of fruitful ecumenical work, according to 
Roman Catholic writers, is willingness to recognize elements of 
truth which have been preserved in the theological tradition that 
one is opposing. As Father Congar put it, ‘It is necessary to 
respect the action of the Holy Spirit in the separated bodies’. It 
is a fatal mistake to ignore or to treat as pagans those who are 
baptized and who name the name of Christ but who do not belong 
to the same confession. Fr Tavard writes: ‘It is required by fidelity 
to the Catholic tradition as well as by loyalty to the facts, that we 
should consider “separated Christianities” as being still, in spite 
of everything, related to the Church, not only by a relation of 
opposition, but rather by a veritable sonship (filiation).’ (p. 119.) 

The Instruction De Re Oecumenica, of 1949, defined the new 
positive attitude of the Vatican to the ecumenical movement. 
This is now described as being ‘a response to the prayers of the 
faithful’ and the result of ‘the inspiration of the Holy Spirit’. Its 
essence is the daily increasing desire ‘in the hearts of many who 
are separated from the Catholic Church’ that ‘all those who 
believe in Christ our Lord should return to unity’. There is 
here, it continues, ‘a source of holy joy in the Lord’. Protestant 
commentators on the Encyclical have often tended to misunder- 
stand its character. But compared with Pius XI’s Mortalium animos 
of Epiphany 1938 it represents a revolution in the attitude of the 
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Vatican. As Father Tavard says: ‘Modern ecumenism is not the 

pan-christianism”’ justly denounced by Pius XI. It is not based 
upon relativism in dogma, but on the affirmation of the “mystery 
of the Church”, which witnesses to Christ in spite of the differences 
between the confessions which are always regretted but always 
affirmed’ (p. 93). The main purpose of the Encyclical is to direct 
the Bishops to take an active interest in the development and 
orientation of the ecumenical movement inside and outside the 
Roman Church. 

A third condition of ecumenical advance, according to these 
Roman Catholic writers, is the recognition that there can be no 
return to the status quo ante. We cannot simply put the clock back 
to the time of the separation of East and West, or to the Reforma- 
tion. One of the chief tasks of Roman Catholic ecumenists is 
described as being that of helping Protestants to assimilate the 
results of two Councils held without them and of two definitions 
pronounced apart from these Councils. On all sides there must 
_ be a genuine desire to share in love all that God has taught his 
people in the course of their history after as well as before their 
‘unhappy divisions’ have occurred. Furthermore, it is recognized 
as a datum for ecumenical thinking that great movements of 
renewal by the Spirit in our day have taken small account of 
confessional barriers. This is specially true of the liturgical revival 
and of the rediscovery of the rightful responsibilities of the 
faithful laity in the church—movements which are strongly at 
work in the Reformed and Lutheran churches on the continent 
as well as in the Church of Rome. These movements have also 
direct consequences for ecumenical concern and action. Let me 
quote Fr Tavard again: “The liturgical revival has helped to 
awaken souls to the mystery of Christian unanimity in the 
common prayer of the Church. The personal practice and dis- 
covery of community in the Eucharist and in public worship 
has deepened in men’s hearts a desire that often becomes agonizing 
to reunite all Christians round the same table of the Lord’ (p. 116). 
And ‘the accession of lay people to responsibility and initiative, 
thanks to Pius XI’s Catholic Action, has revealed to many souls 
the abyss of dissension between. Christians’ (p. 117). 

Ecumenism must be nourished by personal friendship and 
exchange across confessional frontiers. In the memorable words 
of Cardinal Mercier in defending such pioneering enterprises as 
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the Conversations of Malines: “To unite with one another, we | 
must love one another: to love one another we must know one 
another: to know one another we must go to meet one another’ 
(cited Villain: L’ Abbé Paul Couturier, Casterman, Tournai: Paris, 
1957, p. 42). Modern Roman Catholic ecumenists repeatedly 
refer to the danger of ‘being satisfied with knowing that one is 
in the right while all others are wrong’. While being completely 
loyal to one’s own conscience and tradition each one has never- 
theless the responsibility for taking whatever opportunities may 
offer for conversation and co-operation with others of different 
traditions. (This is the positive side of the various Roman Catholic 
efforts over the last two generations to establish better relations 
with the Eastern Orthodox; but lack of space forces us to con- 
centrate here on relations between Western Churches.) 

And this meeting and exchange should not, according to the 
Roman Catholic authors, be confined only to the ecumenical 
stratosphere. They must engage the interest and prayers of the 
mass of the faithful. “The ideal of Christian unity must un- 
doubtedly have its pioneers, but if these really wish to serve the 
tradition and to maintain themselves in it, they must somehow 
get the prayers of the faithful behind them so that their studies 
and initiatives are the subject of speculative thought only to the 
extent that they belong also the level of Christian experience’ 
(Tavard, p. 109). The repudiation by the faithful of the agreements 
for restoring unity between the Latin and the Greek Church at 
Lyons in 1274 and Florence in 1439 is constantly in these writers’ 
minds. And Paul Couturier spoke for many of his friends when 
he wrote: ‘It is necessary that the whole Christian mass should be 
shaken by the universal prayer of Christians for unity, so that it 
experiences a fundamental shaking up which will destroy all 
prejudices, rectify points of view which are shortsighted or false, 
penetrate all hearts and in the end unify all minds in the eternal 
light of the one Christ’ (Villain, p. 71). For him ‘prayer for unity 
was conceived not only as a supplication but much more than 
that, as the total giving of one’s life, whether one were Catholic 
or Protestant, for the sanctification of both’ (Tavard, p. 125). 

Fr Metzger similarly wrote much of the ‘creative peace’ which 
is the fruit of prayer. Such a peace is based on ‘mutual respect 
of the churches for one another, mutual love of Christians and 
churches for one another, mutual exchange of the human and 
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spiritual values developed in the different confessions. The peace 
resulting from this triple attitude will be “creative”, not of new 
beliefs, but of a new psychology: not of a new church but of a 
new demand for unity between churches’ (see Tavard, pp. 125-27). 

Roman Catholic participation in prayers for unity in the week 
January 18th to 25th is on a massive scale. The ecumenical signific- 
ance of this prayer is however difficult to assess in as much as 
there are in fact two distinct observances—the Octave founded 
by the late Father Paul Wattson, which is oriented explicitly 
towards the return of dissidents to the Roman obedience, and 
the week of prayer nourished by the life work of Father Paul 
Couturier on the inclusive basis that our Lord would grant to 
his Church on earth unity in accordance with his will. The 
number of copies of the call to prayer issued by the latter move- 
ment to Roman Catholics, Orthodox, Anglicans and Protestants 
has increased every year—and the total is now well over half a 
million. 

It is of course true that Roman Catholic ecumenists are for 
the most part pioneers—that they are often in considerable 
difficulties—and that there is much Roman Catholicism which is 
very different in outlook and spirit. There is no danger of nourish- 
ing false hopes of any early and easy reconciliation of Rome and 
Constantinople, Canterbury and Westminster. But there is 
nevertheless much to enlighten the mind and uplift the heart in 
the story of the ecumenical movement within the Church of 
Rome. Let me end with a quotation from Fr Villain’s description 
of Paul Couturier’s intention in saying the Mass for unity: 
‘He had an acute sense of the profound and fundamental unity 
of souls who belong to Christ by their baptism and in the sincerity 
of their desire, in spite of the diversity of their confessions, and 
he believed that a day would come—when God wills it and in the 
‘way in which he wills it—provided that all ask him for it—when 
this unity would be manifested visibly in the heart of a Church 
which had been renewed and which was truly universal’ (Villain, 


Pp. 303). 
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OF THE DEGREES OF CHARITY: I 
Translated by CLARE KIRCHBERGER 


The Treatise of Charity has until recently been considered to be the 
work of Richard of Saint-Victor. It was found, though without attribu- 
tion of authorship and often without title in Mss. collections of his 
works, often in conjunction with his undisputed treatise on The Degrees 
of Violent Charity. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was 
sometimes given to St Bernard from whose works and letters passages 
are borrowed. But the tradition that it was Richard’s prevailed and it 
was printed in the early editions of his works. Recent research by M. 
Dumeige,! who has edited both texts, has established that three of the 
early mss. which contain the treatise, give the name Ivo to the author: 
“Dilecto dom. Severino Dyonisii suppriori, frater Yvo’. (Chalons 
330, xiii cent., corroborated both as to title and author in Ms. Harleian 
23851, xiv cent. and Bologna, A.2126, xv cent.) M. Dumeige admits 
that he has not been able to trace the identity of either Ivo or Dom 
Sévérin. They were not Victorines or Cistercians of Richard’s period. 

The work itself is very attractive and critics of Richard’s theories on 
charity have found it consistent with ideas in the De Trinitate and 
The Degrees of Violent Charity. It is perhaps more personal, direct 
and humane than Richard’s usual approach. 


To Severinus 


CHAPTER I: THAT CHARITY IS INSUPERABLE 


of the Bridegroom be under your head and his right hand 

embrace you! I am compelled, dearly beloved, by the 
urgency of your love for me to write something about charity 
for you, and to presume beyond my powers and far beyond my 
low station; indeed I seem to be pouring out from my emptiness 
and to be giving what I do not possess. It is only with difficulty 
I tell you that my mind consents to say something about it, for I 


Bese friend in the heart of Jesus Christ. The left hand 


1 G. Dumeige, Ives, Epitre a Severin; Richard de Saint-Victor, Les Quatre Degres de la 
Violente Charite. Paris, 1955. 
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feel that neither my heart nor my tongue can speak of this subject 
worthily. How can a man speak of love who does not love or feel 
the power of love? There is abundant matter on other subjects in 
books, but this is altogether an inward thing or it is nowhere, 
for it does not translate the secrets of its delights from outside to 
within, but transmits them from within outwards. Therefore 
only the man who arranges his words according to the dictates of 
his heart, can speak fitly of love. So do not be surprised if I 
prefer to hear another rather than to speak of it myself. I should 
like to hear a man who would dip his pen in his heart’s blood, for 
when the conscience dictates what the tongue speaks, the teaching 
is true and to be reverenced; charity will suggest it and the spirit 
utter it. You are mistaken if you take me to be such a man and I 
should be mistaken also. 

As charity believes all things it is filial in you to think me better 
than I am. But it is hard that people should think well of me for 
qualities which I do not possess and if I had them I ought properly 

‘to be ignorant of them. For if a man loves something which is 
not, but which he thinks exists, it is not the love or loving which 
is non-existent, but the thing loved. O the great power of charity 
which calls into being things which are not as much as those that 
are! O powerful virtue that carriest away all things yet robbest 
no man, makest all thine own but deprivest none, and dost acquire 
by loving, the good thing thou lovest in another! And yet it 
might be that the good thou dost be done in vain; but it is not 
possible that I should love uselessly. But the power of love that 
you seek is at hand, and is there any man who can resist it? It 
subjects all things to itself and compels all things to serve its own 
ends. It overcomes enemies by loving and makes friends of them 
though they be unwilling. For though it may have rivals, it has 
no enemies. For it alone does not fail in adversity, for ‘it is patient’; 
it does not revenge wrongs, for ‘it is kind’; it is not troubled by 
the good fortune of others, for ‘it envieth not’; it is not pricked 
by a bad conscience, for ‘it acteth not perversely’; it is not exalted 
by honour, for ‘it is not puffed up’; it does not try to take the 
lead, for ‘it is not ambitious’; it is not ruled by covetousness, 
for ‘it seeketh not its own’; it is not resentful of wrongs, for ‘it 
is not provoked to anger’; it is not defiled with sinister suspicions, 
for it ‘thinketh no evil’; the wrongdoing of others does not give 
it pleasure, for it ‘rejoiceth not in iniquity; but it is not blinded by 
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error, for ‘it rejoiceth in the truth’; persecutions do not break it, 
for it ‘beareth all things’; treachery does not harden it, for ‘it 
believeth all things’, yet not all men; it is not swallowed up in 
despair, for ‘it hopeth all things’; it is not cast down by impatience, 
for it ‘endureth all things’. That is, it patiently awaits all that God 
has promised, for the separation of death never slays it, for ‘charity 
never falleth away’. . . . It is not overcome even by death, for it is 
strong as death, yea even stronger, for that death was compelled 
to die in the Redeemer’s death. O insuperable virtue of charity 
which hast conquered that invincible One and him to whom all 
things are subject, thou hast made subject as it were to all, when 
God conquered by love, humbled himself taking the form of a 
servant, was made not only a man but a reproach among men and 
rejected by the people. Because of the great charity wherewith he 
loved us, in his anger he could not contain his mercies, so that 
he gave up that beloved soul of his to his enemies, for his friends’ 
sake, so that he might take away both the terror and power of 
death from them. And if he was strong in opposing God, how 
much more shall he prevail against men? 

Hence comes also that intrepid constancy of heart of believers 
by which, despising torments and mocking at death, they return 
home joyfully through the jaws of death. “O death, where is thy 
sting?’ For now it is not a sting but a jubilant song, for in thy 
own person thou takest a wide and happy path out of misery 
into the kingdom. It is the work of charity that they do not fear 
to die for him and in him, but are glad since they see that he has. 
loved them so much that willingly he was condemned to a most 
shameful death, that they themselves might not die. They marvel 
at and embrace in Christ that ecstasy of love, whereby for the joy 
that was set before him, he endured the cross, despising human 
shame. They are not ashamed to pay back in kind, and urged on 
by the insults of his passion, as if they were pricked on by arrows, 
they throw themselves unrestrainedly into the abyss of love, into 
the depths of charity, asking only one single thing: ‘What shall I 
render to the Lord for all the things that he has rendered to me?’3 
Thus, being out of their minds—but their insanity is sane and 
holy—they think that they love but little who are so greatly 
loved. Truly the strength of love is not measured by reason for 


2 1 Cor. xv, 55. 
3 Psalm cxv, 12. 
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according to the Apostle it passeth knowledge in its power.‘ 
It is not afraid for it casteth out fear. It is not kept back by weak- 
ness for it is made perfect in infirmity. Truly that omnipotent 
strength which makes this weakness powerful, changes the things 
that seem ready to harm us into helpful things; so that supported 
by it, Christ’s soldiers fight unafraid, and sure of victory they 
pass through danger quite safely and fear neither demon nor 
man. So Paul, having enumerated many dangers in which he has 
triumphed gloriously, adds the cause of his triumph, saying: ‘In 
all these things we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us’.5 Amidst the shining lances of enemies raging on every 
side, and darts flying around, he sleeps safely in Christ who alone 
is potent to extinguish the burning darts of the most evil one, for 
charity is not quenched by many waters. Again, love covers and 
masters a multitude of sins and shall it not prevail against the 
dying flies of temptations? It does prevail and overcome and 
makes that Jebusite people and the others of the stock of Canaan 
_ pay service of tribute and turns them into opportunity for the 
exercise of virtue. Certainly it is a greater sien of power to throw 
down an attacking enemy than one who is on the defensive. In 
the same way charity should not cut off temptations lest they arise, 
but when they have arisen lay them low so that they may not 
develop. And so it should not be called a strong virtue but the 
strength of virtues, in that all of them become virtues by receiving 
their strength from charity. Thus it is the life of faith, the strength 
of hope, the driving power of all things and the marrow of the 
virtues. It is charity which orders life, kindles the affections, inspires 
action, corrects excesses, establishes good customs; it is able to do 
everything and prevails in all things and even in some way makes 
omnipotence impotent. For is it not this which prevailed when 
Moses firmly withstood divine justice and power? ‘Let me alone’, 
he said, ‘that my wrath may wax hot against this people.’ You 
hear! ‘Let me alone!’, and doubt not that God was held back, 
but only by the power of love. Do you ask ‘whose love?’ The 
love of that faithful servant who refused to be made the great 
and glorious head of a great nation,’ was not as is usual, held back 


4 Eph. iii, 19. 

5 Rom. viii, 37. 

6 Exodus xxxii, Io. 
7 ibid. 
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by carnal affections, but lest the glory of God should be assailed 
by the poisonous darts of blasphemy, he said: “Let not the 
Egyptians say, I beseech thee: He craftily brought them out, that 
he might kill them in the mountains ,8 nor could he bring them 
into the land of promise. Why should not power and righteousness 
give way where charity from such a pure heart did not so much 
ask as urge? O how much we suffer the lack of such men who 
would offer themselves to God for our sins and appease his anger 
and avert his vengeance! “There is none that calleth upon thy 
name, that stirreth up himself to take hold of thee.’® It is only the 
power of love that can hold back God. He not only suffers himself 
to be held back by it but complains by the prophet that he is 
not held by it. ‘And I sought for a man among them, that should 
make up the hedge, and stand in the gap before me for the land, 
that I should not destroy it: but I found none.’!° He seeks some- 
one to present himself before his anger, for it is certainly the 
divine property to have mercy and to avenge the stranger. . . . 
Therefore the power of charity restrains the outstretched hand of 
God, lest it avenge. It treads down Satan under its feet and pours 
coals of fire on the heads of its enemies. It is powerful not only 
against flesh and blood, but also against principalities and powers 
of that darkness, against spiritual wickedness in high places; it is 
strong in adversity but stronger in prosperity. The love of Christ 
alone despises the flatteries of fortune whether she smile or frown, 
it spits upon them, for it rejoices in a sweeter savour. In respect 
of this every sweetness is bitter and all gladness is mourning; all 
lovely things are ugly and all delight is a burden. Now concerning 
the insuperability of love let this suffice, and ifit seems inadequate, 
for the subject is very extensive, yet may it be of use for your 
instruction. Now let us proceed to the insatiable character of love. 
(To be continued) 


8 ibid., v, 12. 
9 Isaias lxiv, 7. 
10 Ezech. xxii, 30. 
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ST AUGUSTINE’S ‘INTENSE SUFFERING’ 


THOMAS Boos, 0.5.8. 


and effective, there has been obvious among Catholics during 

the last decades a growing concern for the unity of Christians, 
an anguish that the divisions among Christians present a stumbling 
block to many who are seeking the truth, a longing that Christ’s 
fervent prayer that ‘all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in 
thee’ be realized so that the world may believe in Christ’s mission. In 
France and in Germany this anguish has taken hold of the faithful in a 
far greater measure than in this country; here there are but a few self- 
effacing individuals, encouraged by the memory of such men as the 
Abbé Paul Couturier and Dr Max Josef Metzger, working quietly 
that Christians in general, and Catholics in particular, become more 
conscious of the tragic divisions. This annual number of Tue Lire oF 
THE SPIRIT is one fruit of that work. 

As among those active in the liturgical movement, those interested 
in the restoration of oneness among Christians have turned to a deeper 
study of the Bible, and, to a lesser extent, of the Fathers of the Church, 
whose writings are considered by many non-Catholic Christians as 
part of a common heritage. The problems the Fathers had to face were 
not quite the same as ours, and a sermon devoted solely to the question 
of unity, which would be so welcome in this review, does not seem 
to have been preached. In many patristic sermons, however, the pre- 
occupation with concord among the faithful, with the divisions caused 
by heresy and schism, provides indications of what the preacher has 
still to tell us today. St Augustine’s concern at the division caused 
among the African Christians by the Donatists often finds expression 
in his sermons. Perhaps the closest parallel in our own day to the Dona- 
tist schism is the tragic position in China, although the origins are 
admittedly quite dissimilar; mention of China is a reminder that at 
this time our prayers for the unity of Christians must extend to the 
Chinese in the Far East as well as to all our other separated brethren 
nearer home, in loving concern and with deep sympathy. 

The sermon from which extracts are to be given was edited by 
Dom G. Morin in 1913. He convincingly argued that it was to be 
attributed to St Augustine, and suggested that the occasion on which 
it was preached was the consecration of a bishop at Fussala, a town 
situated some forty miles from Hippo. For a long time it had been a 


Pree fea with the liturgical movement, though less widespread 
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stronghold of Donatism; its distance from the episcopal see, coupled | 
with the fact that the only language of a large number of its inhabitants | 
was Punic, rendered its administration difficult. St Augustine deter- | 


mined to remedy the situation by separating Fussala from his own 
diocese and creating a new episcopal see. Unfortunately, the priest 
whom he had in view, who seemed to have united all the qualities 
needed for the delicate post, refused the burden at the last moment, 
and St Augustine consecrated in his place one of his own clerics. 
Antony, the cleric in question, had been brought up by St Augustine 
who loved him as a father; his later conduct, however, caused no end 
of trouble to his consecrator so that the warnings contained in the 
sermon appear prophetic. The concluding part in which St Augustine 
speaks of his sorrow at the divisions among Christians makes it 


particularly interesting in these pages, but the earlier part is surely also 


relevant since it is the bishop who is the centre of unity in a diocese. 


Today, we are preaching to you, most beloved brethren, for 
the third time since God deigned to bring us among you; our 


sermons on the previous days concerned primarily you your- 
selves, but today a bishop, a gift of God’s mercy, is being con- 
secrated for you, so that our words should be such as to serve to 
exhort ourselves, to inform him and to instruct you. 

He who presides over a people must first understand that he is 
to be the servant of all. Let him not despise such an attitude, for 
the Lord of all lords did not despise serving us. A kind of passion- 
ate longing to be in the top place did indeed creep in among the 
disciples, through an earthly weakness, and a haze of excitement 
began to get in their eyes, for, as we read in the Gospel, ‘there was 
tivalry between them over the question which of them was to 
be accounted the greatest’ (Luke xxii, 24). But our Lord as a 
doctor who was present with them got rid of their tumour, for 
seeing the vice whence came this rivalry he stood little children 
before them and said: ‘Unless you become like little children 
again, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. xviii, 


3).1 It was the lowliness he recommended in the child. He did. 
not want us to have childish minds, for the Apostle says else— 


where: “Do not be content to think childish thoughts’. He adds: 
‘Keep the innocence of children with the thoughts of grown 
men’ (t Cor. xiv, 20). The great evil is pride; pride is the prime 
evil, the beginning, the origin, the cause of all sins. It was pride 


1 Passages from different gospels are in St Augustine’s head and he combines them. The 


Knox version has been used in this translation except when it did not sufficiently agree 
with St Augustine’s citations. 
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that toppled over an angel and made a devil, and that creature 
who had been toppled over offered to upright man the cup of 
pride to drink; he raised him, who had been made to God’s image, 
ito pride, and now he too became unworthy because he was 
proud. He envied him; he persuaded him to despise God’s law 
to enjoy his power. How did he persuade him: ‘If you eat’, he 
said, “you will be as gods’ (Gen. iii, 5). See then whether it was not 
through pride that he persuaded. Made man, Adam wanted to be 
god; he took to himself that which he was not, he lost that which 
he was; not that he lost his human nature, but that he lost his 
happiness, both present and to come, and he lost it by the very 
thing which had been intended to lift him up, deceived by him 
who had been thrown down from thence... . 

Addressing the apostles and strengthening them in a holy 
lowliness, after he had set them an example in the child, our Lord 
said: “Whoever would be a great man among you, must be your 
servant’ (Matt. xx, 26). 1am not doing an injury to my colleague, 
your bishop-to-be, in wanting him and admonishing him to be 
your servant. If] am acting like this towards him, I have done so 
first towards myself; I am not simply someone speaking about a 
bishop, I am a bishop myself, and what I am admonishing I 
myself tremble about, and I call to my mind what the holy 
Apostle himself said: “So I do not run my course like a man in 
doubt of his goal; I do not fight my battle like a man who wastes 
his blows on the air. I buffet my own body, and make it my slave; 
or I, who have preached to others, may myself be rejected as 
worthless (1 Cor. ix, 26-27). 

Therefore, briefly, we are your servants; your servants, yet also 
your fellow-servants; your servants, but we all have the same 
Master; your servants, but in Jesus, as the Apostle says: “We are 
your servants for Jesus’ sake’ (2 Cor. iv, 5). We are servants 
through him through whom we are also free-men, for it is he 
who has said to those who believe in him: ‘If it is the Son who 
makes you free men, you will have freedom in earnest’ (John viii, 
36). Shall I hesitate to be made a servant through him, through 
whom unless I were made free, I would remain in hopeless 
slavery? We are superiors, and we are servants; we preside, but 
only if we benefit our subjects. Let us see then in what the pre- 
iding bishop is a servant. It is just as our Lord is, for when he 
aid to his apostles, ‘whoever would be a great man among you, 
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must be your servant’, lest human pride should be displeased at 
the name of a servant, he at once comforted them by offering 
himself as an example of that to which he was exhorting them. 
‘Whoever would be a great man among you, must be your 
servant.’ But see in what way: ‘just as the Son of Man did not 
come to have service done to him, but he came to serve others 
(Maretsan 128): 

In fine, listen to something most evident. Two of his disciples, 
brothers, the sons of Zebedee, John and James wanted places above 
the others; because they were ashamed to do it themselves they 
spoke to him through their mother, pushing her forward to 


express their desires: ‘Lord’, she said, ‘here are my two sons; 
erant that in thy kingdom one may take his place on thy right | 


and the other on thy left’. And our Lord replied to them, not to 


her: “You do not know what it is you ask’. And he added: “Have © 


you strength to drink of the cup I am to drink of?’ The cup he was 
thinking of is the one he spoke of shortly before his passion: ‘My 
Father, if it is possible let this cup pass me by’. Have you the 


strength, he asked, to drink of the cup I am to drink of? At once, _ 
keen on being in first places and forgetting their weakness, they 


| 


replied: “We have’. To which he answered: “You shall indeed | 


drink of my cup; but a place on my right hand or my left is not 
mine to give; it is prepared for others by my Father’? (Matt. xx, 
23). For whom is it prepared if it is not prepared for disciples: 
Who will sit there if not the apostles? It is prepared for others, 
not for you: for others, not for the proud. Our Lord, himself, 
sets before them lowliness when he said: ‘it is prepared for others 
by my Father’, for although he too prepared them, he said they 
were prepared by his Father, lest he should appear arrogant here 
and not set an example of lowliness, as he intended when he said 
all this. For there is nothing the Father prepares that the Son does 
not also prepare, nor the Son prepares that the Father does not 
prepare, for he himself said: ‘My Father and I are one’ (John x, 
30), and he also said: “What the Father does is what the Son does 
in his turn’ (John v, 19). He is a doctor of lowliness both in word 
and in action; in word, for never since the beginning of his 
creating has he held his peace in the matter of teaching man low- 
liness, whether by his angels or by his prophets; and what is more 
he has deigned to teach by his own example. Our creator came in 
2 St Augustine follows a different reading in the last part of this verse. 
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lowliness, created among us; he who made us was made for us; 
God before all time, man in time to deliver man from time. A 
great doctor came to heal our sickness. From the East to the West 
the human race lay stretched out like someone grievously ill and 
needed a doctor. At first this doctor sent his servants, and came 
himself later on when he had been despaired of by many. Just as a 
doctor, when he sends his servants, it is as though to do something 
easy, and when the danger is great, he comes himself; thus the 
human race was in great danger, with the complications of all 
the vices, and most of all suffering from the open wound of pride. 
And so he came to cure that very pride by his example. Blush 
then, man, still to be proud when on your account God made 
himself lowly! If he had only been born for you he would have 
humbled himself very much, but he deigned even to die for you. 
He was here on the cross as man when the persecuting Jews shook 
their heads in front of the cross, and said: ‘Ifhe is the Son of God, 
he has but to come down from the cross, and we will believe in 
him’ (Matt. xxvii, 42). But he did not come down because he was 
keeping unharmed his lowliness; it was not that his power had 
deserted him but that he was showing forth his patience. For if 
you only think of what he had done and of his power, you will 
see how easily he, who could rise from the tomb, could have 
come down from the cross. But lowliness and patience would 
not have been commanded you if they had not been shown to 
you; if they were to be commanded in word, then first they were 
to be shown and commended by his example. Let us therefore 
take heed of this in our Lord; let us consider his humility; let us 
drink the cup of his lowliness; let us draw close to him; let us 
study him. It is easy enough to think big thoughts; it is easy 
enough to enjoy honours; it is easy enough to lend our ears to 
those who agree with us and flatter us. To put up with invective, 
patiently to listen to reproaches, to pray for those who do you 
injury, this is the cup of our Lord, this is the banquet of our 
Lord. ‘Have you been invited by a great man? then think what 
things you must prepare yourself for... .% 

With the help of your prayers, may our Lord grant that we be 
and persevere in being what you would have us be, all you who 
wish us well, what he who has called us and commissioned. us 
would have us be; may he help us to carry out what he has 


3. This is a free and summarized citation of the Septuagint version of Proverbs xxiii, I seq. 
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commanded. Yet whatever we be, do not put your hope in us. 
Lam diminishing myself; as a bishop let me say I want to rejoice 
about ourselves, I do not want to be puffed up. I do not con- 
gratulate anyone who puts his hope in me; no, I do not, whoever 
he may be; he is to be put right not confirmed in his opinion, to 
be changed not fixed in his way of thinking. If it is impossible for 
me to warn him, I am worried; should I be able to do so then I 
am no longer worried. Just as I have been doing before, now too I 
speak in Christ’s name to God’s people. I speak in God’s church, 
I speak as God’s servant no matter what I am personally: your 
hope must not be in us, your hope must not be in human beings. 
Whether we are good or bad we are but servants, and even if we 
are good and faithful servants we are but servants. Listen for a _ 
moment to the matter of our service: if you are hungry and do © 
not want to be ungrateful take heed from whose store it is pro- 

duced. If you are eager to have a certain thing to eat it does not _ 
bother you in what kind of a dish it is served to you. “The great _ 
house’ of the father of the family, “besides its plate of gold and — 
silver, contains other objects made of earthenware’ (2 Tim. ii, 20). _ 
The dish may be of gold, or of silver, or of earthenware, but do | 
not you bother about that but only whether it contains bread, | 
and whose bread this is, which is being served up to you by his — 
ministry. Pay attention to him of whom I speak, through whose 
gift this bread is served up. He himself is the bread. ‘I myself am _ 
the living bread that has come down from heaven’ (John vi, 51). 
We serve in you, therefore, Christ for Christ, we serve him 
under him; may he perfectly come to you, may he be the judge 
of our serving. Should the bishop be a thief, he will never say 
to you: ‘Steal’ but only: ‘Do not steal!’ This is what he receives 
from our Lord’s storehouse. If he were to say anything else, you 
must despise him and say: “This is not from our Lord’s storehouse, 
you are giving me your own produce’. “When he utters falsehood, 
he is only uttering what is natural to him’ (John viii, 44). Let him 
therefore say to you, according to God: ‘Do not steal, do not 
commit adultery, do not commit murder’. Let him tell you 
according to God that you should fear, that you should not be 
puffed up, that you should turn away from love of the world, that 
you should put your hope in God. May he say these things to you, 
according to God. What of you though, if he himself should not 
act accordingly? The Lord your God is Christ who has looked 
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after you; he has said: “The scribes and Pharisees’, referring to 
them as a type of superiors in general, ‘have established themselves 
in the place from which Moses used to teach; do what they tell 
you then, continue to observe what they tell you, but do not 
imitate their actions, for they tell you one thing and do another’ 
(Matt. xxiii, 3). What are you going to say about this: How 
can you excuse yourself when the time comes for Christ to judge? 
You are going to say: ‘I did wrong because I saw my bishop 
misbehaving himself’. Let it be answered you: “You have chosen 
for yourself the person with whom you will be damned, not the 
one with whom you will be set free. You imitated him in his 
misdemeanours; why did you not rather listen to me through 
him instead of imitating him? Did I not tell you in my gospel 
that when you saw evil superiors, you were to do what they 
taught and not what they did? You are to hear me through them 
and like that you will not perish on their account.’ 

St Augustine himself realized that there were other passages in the 
gospel which seemed to make the position much less straightforward. 
He cites: “Hypocrites, how could you speak to good effect, wicked as 
you are?’ (Matt. xii, 34), and again: “Can grapes be plucked from briers, 
or figs from thistles?: Every tree is known by its fruit’ (Matt. vii, 16). 
He insists, though, that the distinction be made between the teaching 
and the evil living, and that the faithful distinguish between the vine 
and the briers. It is clear that he has the origins of the Donatist schism 
in mind and is preparing to speak about the division in the African 
church. It does not seem possible to him that the schismatics were in 
good faith, but in the concluding passages of the sermon his love for 
them and his longing for their return to the oneness of the Church 


stand out most forcibly. 
Listen, my brethren, while we say something about our intense 


suffering; listen to the reasons why our brothers separated them- 
selves from us. Let them tell us why. They say the bishops were 
evil. They occupied their sees, the sees of Christ, they were in 
Christ’s unity, it was not right then to be separated from that 
unity. They were evil, you say. Well, it was for you to do what 
our Lord commanded: ‘Do what they tell you, but do not 
imitate their actions’. Why have you separated yourself from the 
see of Peter? If there was a noxious person in the see, it was for 
you to hear through him, not to imitate him. And in any case, 
can you prove that, as you say, a noxious person. was in the see? 
[ for my part prove you to be noxious, you who have abandoned 
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the see of Christ. What you affirm is hidden; what I affirm I 
prove. Your separation punishes you, your breaking off punishes 
you. We were purchased at the same time, we were bought for 
the same price, the cost has been made public, the record of our 
purchase is the holy gospel. Look as I open and read the passage 
where we were bought, where we are brethren and fellow- 
servants, where we are set together in oneness. For Christ did not 


keep silent about what he had bought lest anyone should take | 
what he owned, and substitute something foreign; in short, he | 
was not silent respecting what he had bought. Open up the 


account books and read: the documents are all drawn up, the 
purchase was not made without a written contract; future 
quibblers were provided for. 

You say that the Church of Christ is among the Africans and 
in Africa; I declare that the Church of Christ is spread among all 
nations. Here lies the question, it is from this that the dispute 
among brothers has arisen. You are keeping up the litigation on 
behalf of a part and in order to stay in a part. I am disagreeing 
with you so that you might possess the whole. Do understand 
the struggle as a struggle for concord, and the dispute as motived 
by love. I do not say to you: ‘Go away, you have been defeated’. 
For from the very beginning those who wanted to split up the 
inheritance were displeasing to our Lord Jesus Christ. For some- 
one in the crowd said to him while he was preaching the truth to 
the people: “Master, bid my brother divide with me the inheri- 


tance’ (Luke xii, 13). And our Lord, who did not want to increasé 


a division, he who had come to bring oneness—we have heard 
him in the gospel at another time speak of that very oneness: ‘T 
have other sheep, too, which do not belong to this fold: I must 
bring them in too; so there will be one fold and one shepherd’ 
(John x, 16)—our Lord then, who loved unity and hated division, 
said to that man: “Why, man, who has appointed me to divide 
the inheritance among you?’ I say unto you: ‘Look well and keep 
yourselves clear of all covetousness’. He did not want to be a 
divider of the inheritance; he had come to assemble into unity, 
to give one inheritance throughout all countries. Let the records 
of his inheritance be read, let them be read so that I may begin to 
talk. He rose from the dead, he showed himself to his disciples, 
not only so that they could see him but also so that they could 
lay their hands on him and touch him. ‘Touch me, feel me, and 
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see; a spirit has not flesh and bones, as you see that I have’ (Luke 
Xxiv, 39). For they thought it was a spirit and no body, an illusion 
not a reality. “While they were still bewildered by joy he said to 
them: do you not know that while I still walked in your company, 
I told you how all that was written of me in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms, must be fulfilled?’ (Luke 
xxiv, 44). Listen to what it was that was written in the law and the 
prophets and the psalms: ‘it was fitting that Christ should suffer’ 
(Luke xxiv, 46). 

I believe that, he says. 

Oh, and rightly, brethren; take heed too of the rest! 

I am reading the documents of our Lord, I am reading the 
record or rather the testament of our inheritance; let us read 
together, and let us understand; and then why do we quarrel? See 
I shall go on reading, listen to the rest! ‘It was fitting that Christ 
should suffer.’ Do you believe this with me? I do believe, he 
says. “And should rise again from the dead on the third day.’ Do 
you believe this with me? I do certainly believe. Believe the rest 
too then and there will be an end to discord. What is there in that 
rest? “And that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.’ You see what 
I read; this is the Church of Christ: ‘to all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem’. Hold firm to it with me, and you will remove dis- 
cord. Should you not be in it you will simply be in a faction. By 
your loss you conquer, by your gain you are conquered. Do 
acknowledge you are overcome, and with me you will hold firm 
to her who is spread to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 


St Augustine then mentions an incident which was being thrown 
in his face by his adversaries, but insists that, whatever the truth of the 
matter, they should all let bygones be bygones. He speaks too of the 
bishop, Caccilianus, whose alleged misconduct was being used as a 
defence for their attitude by the schismatics, and once more he points 
out that the Christian’s hope is not to be put in a person, and that in 
the whole affair abstraction should be made of Caecilianus and his 
memory. Movingly he concludes: 


I interrupt my Lord, I interrupt Christ against my brother. I 
do not do it like the man in the gospel; I do not say to him: 
‘Master, bid my brother divide with me the inheritance’, but I 
say: ‘Master, bid my brother hold the inheritance with me’. 
Hence then when I beset our Lord with a demand against my 
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brother, it is not against my brother but for him. I do not want 
him to be disinherited; I do not want to be the sole possessor, for 


I know that what I posess will not be diminished if many possess | 


it with me. What I possess is called charity, and that grows larger 
and larger the more numerous the possessors. 


Vv V WV 
EXTRACT 
Dr Ottver Tompkins, formerly a high authority in the Ecumeni- 


cal Movement and now Bishop of Bristol, wrote as follows in 
an article in the Church Times, August 22, 1958, which bore the 


title Ten Years of the World Council of Churches; a permanent feature 
of the Christian landscape. His words corroborate the verdict of © 


the Rev. Francis House in his article Roman Catholic Ecumenism 
printed elsewhere in this number. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


‘One of the most significant testimonies that the World Council — 


must be thought of as a permanent feature of the Christian 


landscape may well be the seriousness with which it is treated — 


by the Church of Rome, which is not wont to waste words 
upon phenomena that it expects to fade. It is probably true to 
say that Roman Catholics have produced a greater volume of 
serious, informed and pertinent comment upon the World 
Council than have the theologians in the bodies which actually 
belong to it. 

‘Most weighty, because most official, is the Instruction of the 
Holy Office to Local Ordinaries, dated December 20, 1949, which 
Fr Boyer, the editor of Unitas, described as being, for Roman 
Catholics, ‘the great charter of unionist activity’. Since then 
many careful studies have been published, among the more 
recent and more solid being Gustave Thils’ Histoire Doctrinale 
du Mouvement CEcuménique; George H. Tavard’s The Catholic 
Approach to Protestantism; and, by Edward Duff, s.j., The Social 
Teaching of the W.C.C._—and a good deal more, mostly in French 
and German. 

‘Non-Roman theologians have yet to catch up with such writers 
in analysing the consequences, for a theology of the Church, 
of the deep degree of unity which their common profession of 
faith in the deity of Jesus Christ (the “basis” of the W.C.C.) 
confers upon a wide range of “separated Christians’’.’ 


ae 
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REVIEWS 


IN the first of his four volumes of analysis and synthesis of Ruysbrock’s 
nystical teaching, Dz GronDLINEN VAN RuusBROEC’s DrIcEEN- 
TEIDSLEER ALS ONDERBOUW VAN DEN ZIELEORGANG (“The Fundamentals 
of Ruysbroek’s Doctrine of the Trinity as Basis for the Soul’s Ascent 
to God’; Studien en Tekstuitgaven van Ons Geestelijk Erf, Tilt, 
1950), Albin Ampe, s.j., is concerned to demonstrate from the works 
how the great mystic’s teaching of the One and Triune God pervades 
his entire system. He sees the similitude and image of the Trinity in the 
whole universe, and especially in man: ‘that is why his teaching about 
planets and men, about spirits and angels, is ultimately teaching about 
God: teaching towards God, “theology” in the deeper etymological 
sense in which this term was used by the Fathers’: and he is the greatest 
exponent of Bildtheologie, theologia imaginis, ‘the theology of the 
image’. Yet it was his peculiar achievement to reach a harmony 
setween his Trinitarianism, Western in characteristics though in many 
espects peculiarly his own, and Neoplatonic and Dionysian thought 
d language, especially concerning the concept of regiratio, in which all 
ings are seen as flowing out from divine unity and returning to that 
ity again. These two principles are to be seen in a perfect concord 
his conception of Trinity: on the one hand there is the Word, the 
ery image of the Father, in which all life has its being, and, on the 
ther hand, there is the One Godhead from which the Persons proceed, 
ito which They return, in which to attain to Their essential and fruitive 
lessedness. (Why, one wonders, does one try to obscure Ruysbroek’s 
omely language by using such polite evasions as ‘fruitive’, “otiose’? 
e says, just as the author of The Cloud says, that God in his essence is 
simple and idle’; and where a recent French work translates a phrase 
rom The Twelve Beguines as ‘Dieu met en nous ses complaisances et 
ous le Lui rendons’, we find that he wrote “God pleases us, and we in 
eturn please him’. This is the simple idea, simply expressed, which we 
rap up in such jargon as ‘fruition’ and ‘complaisance’.) One of Fr 
mpe’s greatest services in this study is that he, endowed with lin- 
uistic knowledge as exact and profound as his theology, can examine 
d expound the strict rules which governed Ruysbrock’s use of such 
rms as ‘essence’ (wesen), ‘by means of created things’ (creatuerlijcker 
ijs), ‘through means’ (in middel), and can relate them to the Latin 
ocabulary and thought on which he drew, and, a step further, to 
ose Greek ideas of which he, knowing no Greek, was yet aware in 
is innermost being. Perhaps one of his most wonderful, admirable 
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attributes was his ability to expound the mysteries of his doctrine in 
language of such amazing clarity and directness: yet—and here Ampe 
is of the greatest help to us—Rurysbroek, like every mystic, was also a 
poet, relying sometimes on a mantic use of common terms, sometimes 
on words which he or his peers had invented. One thinks of Evelyn 
Underhill’s brilliant ‘somehow, nohow’, and one wishes for such help 
in translating isticheit: “essentiality’ or ‘beingness’: Yet finally one is 
always led back to the same conclusion, that the chief limiting factor in 
all such studies is our inability either to intensify the clarity of Ruys- 
broek’s thought or to simplify his language. This Ampe has not tried 
to do: but what he has attempted he has perfectly achieved, a study 
which can only direct us to the works themselves, which will, one 


hopes, encourage more students of mystical theology (and to them the | 


concluding Latin summaries of these volumes are commended) 
towards the not impossible task of mastering medieval Dutch so that 
they can see for themselves how true is the judgment here that “Ruys- 
broek wrestled with the debility of human reason and with the poverty 
of language, in order to make divine transcendence comprehensible to 
men’. 

Eric COLLEDGE 


THE CisTERCIAN Herrrace. By Louis Bouyer. (Mowbrays; 22s. 6d.) 
It is appropriate that the firm which has done more than any other to 
make early Cistercian writings available in English should have under- 


taken to publish a general study of that important school of spirituality. — 


It is only to be regretted that an English scholar with a knowledge 
both of early Citeaux and of those abiding elements in English piety 
which have always found this school so sympathetic, could not have 
been found to fill the gap. The present volume is a translation of a rapid 
sketch of Pére Bouyer, La Spiritualité de Citeaux, which was avowedly 
written as a ‘tract for the times’, and it is fair to warn the reader that it 
is not altogether free of the marks of current theological fashion in 
France. Thus we are told that the psychology of Aelred’s sermons 
‘betrays the influence of Origen too clearly to leave any doubt that 
Aelred had himself drawn from that source’ (p. 132), and that in the 
third chapter of the Speculum Caritatis ‘we pass from Augustinianism to 
a very faithful and profoundly re-thought Origenism’. That there is an 
undoubtedly puzzling, but quite elusive, Greek clement in some 
passages of Aelred’s writings may be freely admitted, but it shows 
some want of balance to attribute this confidently to a knowledge of 
Origen in a study where the readily-establishable importance of 
Augustine’s De Genesi ad Litteram is not even mentioned. Dom 
Déchanet’s valuable contribution to our understanding of William of 


i 
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t Thierry has been taken as the basis of Pate Bouyer’s chapters on a 
hinker, by comparison with whom, as he justly says, ‘we may even be 
empted to say that Bernard did not exist’. But here again, where the 
steek sources can be established on a much more certain basis, it is 
robable that the vital, though temporarily less interesting, influence of 
\ugustine needs eventually to be brought more to the fore. Perhaps 
he least satisfactory chapters in this book are those on Bernard. 
silson’s study of Bernard’s mystical theology, which still remains the 
est book on this school of writers, is not easy to summarize in a few 
ages, and it is difficult to know what the general reader will make of 
he extremely compressed account of the argument of the De Gratia et 
ibero Arbitrio on page 54 of the present volume. The chapters on 
aac of Stella and Guerric of Igny have at least the merit of fairly 
enerous quotation. The translator’s most amusing lapse is in making 
- appear that Aelred’s infirmarian had him ‘rocked on his bed in the 
replace’ (page 130), whereas basculer here means to tip. In spite of its 
efects, which the author would probably be ready to admit, it is to be 
oped that the appearance of the Cistercian Heritage will stimulate a 
snewed interest in a school of spirituality which flourished before the 
nal schism between East and West and owed something to the 
spiration of both parts of Christendom. 
AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


HE CHALLENGE OF Bernapette. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Burns 
& Oates; ros. 6d.) 

This is not just another book about Bernadette, timed to appear in 
ie centenary year. Far from being content with a rehash of a tale that 
already more than twice-told, Hugh Ross Williamson approaches 
¢ whole subject afresh with an inquiring sympathetic mind. The 
sult is a very interesting book and its clear layout makes for easy 
ading. 

After the simplest factual outline by way of preface, the author 
vides his work into seven chapters. In the first three he examines the 
uplications of the particular circumstances, the place and the time of 
e€ apparitions; in the fourth he looks at Bernadette herself: : and in 
e last three he discusses her relationship with the parish priest, with 
€ novice-mistress and with our Lady. Not everyone will be prepared 
endorse his conclusions, but, whether the reader agrees with him or 
t, what he says commands attention and is an incentive to think 


ain. . 
Thus he shows that the Pyrenean foothills boasted a long history of 
sits from our Lady—some well authenticated, others doubtful—so 
at, by her apparitions to Bernadette, our Lady was graciously 
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re-establishing herself in a place that remained dear to her, despite the 
desecration of her shrines during the Revolution. In fact the author 
goes further. He regards Lourdes as dedicated to our Lady since the 
eighth century when Mirat, the Mohammedan commander of the 
castle of Mirambel, was converted and baptized under the name of 
Lorus (which is the derivation of ‘Lourdes’). In token of his submission 
to our Lady, this soldier plucked from the banks of the Gave a handful 
of grass which he placed in her great sanctuary at Puy. To the author, 
this feoffment with livery of seisin was plainly recalled when Berna- 
dette ate the grass at the command of our Lady, though he sees the 
grass-eating as primarily part of the exorcism of a grotto infamous for 
its pagan and diabolic associations. | 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on Bernadette and her 
novice-mistress. The author is very charitable towards Mother 
Vauzou and he always gives her the benefit of the doubt—which is a 
refreshing change. However, for one reader at last, he is unsuccessful | 
in his attempted rehabilitation. The thought of Mother Vauzou 
‘belabouring the soul’, ‘using the shears’, ‘pulverizing hearts’ (her own 
words)—all in the name of love, leaves one uneasy. Moreover, whilst 
the author dismisses the conventional explanation, as he calls it, of the 
rift between Bernadette and Mother Vauzou, it is not clear how he 
himself accounts for it. On this and other points there may be room for 
argument, but that is tribute to the interest which Mr Ross Williamson | 
stimulates. | 
One final matter. When the reader comes to the end of the book he 
feels that he has been in close touch with the true character of Berna- | 
dette and he is able to see her as the wonderful servant of our Lady that 
she was. This book, then, adds something to the mass of Lourdes | 
literature and that alone is its justification. | 


N.B. 


